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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THE HORSE'S FOOT. 


By A. ZUNDEL. 
(Continued from page 5.) 


DISEASES AND DEFECTUUSITIES OF THE FOOT IN ‘SOLIPEDS. 


Of all the domestic quadrupeds, the horze is the most exposed 
to diseases of the foot, which are more or less frequent in him 
according to the work he is subjected to, the places he lives in, 
and the nature of the ground upon which he travels. As rare as 
are those accidents in farm horses, as common are they amongst 
horses in cities, of heavy draught, and also army horses ; in all, in 
fact which travel continually on hard, paved, and stony roads, and 
especially in large cities, where all those injuries can but be the 
result of their constant work on stone pavements, always so rough 
and slippery. If to these conditions are added the very numerous 
accidents resulting from bad shoeing, so badly carried on, one will 
be less surprised to see the foot becoming deformed and altered in 
different ways, deteriorated, and preserving with difficulty, and 
for a short time. its state of integrity, and becoming the seat of 
numerous affections. 

We shall distinguish the diseases proper and the vices of con- 
formation of the foot. The former are generally sufficiently 
serious to be described in special part. Amongst them some are 
superficial, as the false quarters, uncomplicated cracks, or solution 
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of continuity, thrushes, canker ; others deeper interest, specially 
the keratogenous apparatus, sucli as daminitis, with its complica 
tions and sequelw, keraphylocele, seedy toe, and separation of the 
wall, which may extend as far as entire sloughing of the hoof ; 
accidents then due to the suppuration accompanying several dis- 
eases of the foot. Some maladies are specially the effects of 
wounds, of contusions such ‘as overreachiny, quittor, bruised sole, 
bruised heels, corns, punctured wounds; others are results of 
shoeing, pricked, tight shoe, burned sole; others are deep alto- 
gether, such as doinons, navicular disease, and, lastly, fracture 
of the os pedis, or of the navicular bone. 


VICES OF CONFORMATION. 


Amongst the vices of conformation some are serious, as con- 


traction of the heels, flat foot, pumiced foot, club foot, crooked foot, 


rammy foot, and, lastly the foot with bad horn. 

(a) Flat foot (Germ. Platfuss).—By this is understood the foot 
in which the sole, instead of having the natural coneavity, is, on 
the contrary, flat, and by its whole surface about on a level with 
the border of the wall and the base of the frog; most ordinarily 
this is accompanied with low heels, more or less contraction, and 
a well-marked oblique direction of the wall. 

Flat foot is generally observed only on front feet, and is very 
common in lymphatic animals or of low breed, raised in low and 
damp soils. It may be congenital; large feet, badly shod or 
used up by an exaggerated work, are predisposed to it; it is 
claimed that the weakening of the sole by too repeated and deep 
paring of the sole will ultimately bring it on; it is said that 
abuse of poultices may produce it ; it follows excess of the hol- 
lowing of the shoe by the upper surface, which, pushing the wall 
outwards, obliges the sole to drop lower than its normal level. ' 

The horse with flat foot rests on parts of the sole at once ; 
there is no elasticity of the arch of the sole, and percussions take 
place on it entirely. The actions of the animal are heavy, especially 
as it is commonly seen when the feet are large. When the foot is 
somewhat tender, the animal lames easily, especially if the shoeing 
is bad, or rests on the sole or if the animal is obliged to trot on 
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rough or stony roads, which render the percussion very painful. 
There arises some irritation, which keeps on increasing, and pro- 
duces several accidents, such as bruised sole, corns, pumiced feet. 

The horse which has flat feet often has weak walls, and as the 
nails of the shoe become loose, this is often cast. 

By shoeing, one may remedy this bad condition of the foot, 
For this, the foot must be pared flatways, the sole spared, the wall 
relieved only of what is broken off; the frog must be left alone, 
the heels also: a shoe somewhat wide in the web, protecting, 


therefore, the sole more than an ordinary shoe does. It will be. 


adjusted so as to rest on the border of the wall only, and not on 
the sole; still, care will be taken not to hollow it too much or to 
excess. Sometimes a thick shoe only is necessary, without in- 
creased width. Soles of gutta percha or felt are also used, as we 
will see when speaking of the pumiced foot. 

(b) Pumiced foot (Germ. Vollfuss)—Is thus called the foot 
whose sole projects beyond the level of the wall, and presents a 
convex surface, extending beyond.the plantar border, upon which 
the horse rests. It is the exaggeration of the flat foot. In the 
pumiced foot the wall has a great obliquity, sometimes even 
assuming a horizontal direction. 

The horse is never born with such feet; this is a malforma- 
tion, accidental, or resulting from various causes. One of the 
most common is lack of care of the foot, of necessary caution, for 
instance, in paring, or shoeing in such a way as to bring the rest 
of the foot on the circumference of the under part in such a way 
that the sole dues not touch the ground, and ceases to be pressed 
by it. Too much concavity of the shoe may bring on this result, 
by resting only on a too narrow part of the inferior border of the 
foot; and by opposition, not enough concavity will compress the 
tissues, irritate them, and produce the same alteration. Feet be- 
come pumiced by laminitis, but this is complicated with seedy 
toe. Never, then, is the foot pumiced in its whole extent; its 
deformity stops always at the limit of the inferior border of the 
bars ; beyond them, behind, on each side are seen the excavations 
of the lateral lacunee of the frog, so much deeper that the heels are 
higher. The hoof does not preserve its circular shape. It atro- 
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phies on the side, and presents at the toe an excess of thickness 
in the wall; the heels assume a greater development. 

This deformity is very serious, and disables the horse easily ; 
rest takes place only upon the sole and frog; after, laminitis upon 
the sole and heels; it is always very painful. Work on hard 
ground and pavement is next to impossible. After laminitis, one 
sees, during walking, that the foot rests upon the heels, and then 
by a motion from backwards to forwards. An animal with pnu- 
miced feet has a tendency to forge and interfere; the slightest 
bruise of the sole gives rise to serious complications. One often 
observes wounds, suppurations, &c. 

The indications are analogous to those of the flat foot; the 
sole ought to be spared as well as the frog, the walls only ought 
to be slightly trimmed ; the shoe must be made so as to carry 
the rest upon the border of the wall and protect the sole. When 
the foot is not pumiced to excess, one must use a broad web shoe, 


sufficiently concave to allow the sole to restin it; but it must not | 


be too excessive, as then the base of the rest would not be very 
firm. A sheet of gutta percha, or felt, with tar and oakum, may 
be placed between the shoe and the foot. 

(c) Club foot (Germ. Bockhuf).—This is the foot in which the 
wall is straightened more or less perpendicularly, or even obliquely 
backward, so that the superior border of the wall is more forward 
than the inferior. The superior levers participate always in this 
vicious direction, which constantly brings back the rest of the foot 
towards the anterior part of the wall, and, according to its degrees, 
makes the animal walk more cr less on the toe, even sometimes 
obliging him to rest on the anterior face of the hoof ; the heels are 
raised from the ground, and the fetlock, instead of being open for- 
ward, seems to be turned backward. This deformity, which ex- 
ists especially in the hind legs, is very common, and is even natu- 
ral in mules, and supposes, with its presence, high heels, which 
throw the rest on the toe, which is always very thick. It may 
also exist with low heels, especially when due to overwork or 
other accidental cause. Horses which, like mules, are club-footed 
only by a peculiar condition of parts, walk with firmness, and even 
pull better and work better on hilly countries. If they are unfit 
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for the saddle, it is because their reactions are hard, and that they 
tire the rider. It is not so with those which are club-footed from 


hard work; they continually stumble, are subject to knuckling, | 


to interfering, or even to falling; and for these reasons do they 
always require a mode of shoeing which would give them the 
missing solidity, and render their walk more steady. This cir- 
cumstance indicates the necessity of sparing the toe, and throwing 


the weight back on the heels, which, however, must not be pared 


off too much. The best shoe for such feet must be short, thin at 
the heels, with a thick toe, slightly raised upwards, and prolonged 
beyond the level of the border of the wall; smali heels to the 
shoe are often advantageous, as giving an opportunity for rest and 
relief. The shoe with truncated branches of Lafosse (slipper), 
which is a short shoe, not extending beyond the quarters, and 
leaving the heels free, is sometimes used. This shoe is very thick 
at the toe, and very thin at the heels. It is unnecessary to say 
that club foot is often cured by tenotomy, or by treatment of the 
tendinous retraction. 

(d) Crooked Foot.—We call by this name the foot whose 
sides are not of the same height; it may be crooked outwards or 
inwards. 

This deformity may result from a vice of direction of the regions 
above; ordinarily, however, only from a deviation of the pha- 
langeal one. Sometimes it is due to bad shoeing, to bad paring 
of the feet; sometimes it follows unequal wearing of the foot, it 
being without shoe. Colts which have never been shod, and are 
walking for a long time on hard and rough ground, often present 
this condition. 

The horse with crooked feet inwards, specially if the devia- 
tion is much marked at the toe, is exposed to cut himself with 
the internal heel of the shoe—to bruise himself; the horse with 
crooked feet outwards cuts himself with the inner toe. Besides 
these, lameness, from lacerations of articular ligaments, may 
often follow. 

This is relieved, specially in young animals, by lowering the 
side of the wall which is the highest, and sparing the other; the 
proper shoe for this condition must be thicker in the branch cor- 
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responding to the lower side of the foot. The shoe ought to be 
changed quite often, in proportion to the existing difference in 
height. If the foot is very crooked, it is difficult to straighten 
it by having a greater thickness of the shoe; it would make this 
too heavy. Sometimes it is better to use nails with large-sized 
head on the lower side of the hoof; and in these cases one might 
put on corks at the heels, external or internal, as required. 

(e) Rammy Foot.—This is a defectuosity of the foot, always 
accidental, in which the surface of the wall offers more or less 
numerous circles, above each other and running from one quarter 
or heel to that of the other side. These roughnesses, arranged 
in rows, rise always from the coronary band, and form as many 
elevations gradually descending and disappearing towards the in- 
ferior border of the wall. They are so much more serious that they 
are deep, and sometimes are accompanied with lameness, especial- 
ly when in great number, close to each other, and when the foot 
is narrow and long. These circles are sometimes sequele of lami- 
nitis, and accompany seedy toe; the rings then are in the middle 
of the toe, which is more or less roughened, like an oyster shell, 
and they disappear only when the primitive alteration is removed. 
When they are small, not numerous, and grow down without be- 
ing replaced by new ones, this favorable disposition of the wall 
must be stimulated by all the means which may stimulate and 
keep up the suppleness, by light blisters over the coronet. A 
light shoeing, often changed, is the best in those cases. Circles 
which reappear continually are due to an intimate and continued 
alteration, and are in company with other defectuosities, such as 
contraction, pumiced foot, ete. 

(f) Foot with bad hoof.—A hoof may be too soft or too dry. 
When ¢00 soft, too greasy, it contains too much dampness and is 
lacking resistance. Horses which have this weak hoof, as said 
Lafosse, have the foot tender and unfit for long walks on hard 
and stony ground; they are, besides, much exposed to lose 
their shoes, because the hoof breaks up at the nail-holes. This 
fault is quite common in large feet, frequently seen in Northern 
lymphatic animals, especially in those which come from marshy 
districts; if, then, those horses are submitted to stabulation, their 
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hoof becomes dry to excess, which gives rise to narrow and con- 
tracted feet. The lower part of the foot must be pared with care, 
as it has but little thickness ; the application of the warm shoe 
while fitting must be as short as possible. An ordinary thin and 
light shoe must be used; the nails will be as light and thin as 
possible, and hammered in carefully. 

Too dry hoof is: liable to break, because it has lost its physio- 
logical suppleness; this brittleness is often met in animals whose 
feet have been much in water and afterwards are placed on dry 
ground; it seems as if the water had dissolved the adhesion of the 
horny cells. The same condition follows the excessive use of 
poultices and also of strong grease in shape of ointments. It is 
wise to grease, but previously the old crust must be removed. 
Hoof ointments of wax, turpentine, or tar are better. The foot 
is called dérobé (broken) when by the use of a thick nail it is more 
or less broken at the edges of the wall. These feet lose the shoe 
easily; animals then go on bare feet, and then it becomes very 
difficult to put other shoes on. It is necessary in these cases to 
punch nail-holes on the shoe corresponding with parts where the 
hoof is sound. In paring, all the pieces of broken horn are re- 
moved, or at least as much as can safely be done. Nails are 
secured as high as possible; shoes must be changed as easily as 
possible, and the hoof is to be kept supple by unctuous applica- 
tions. When the breaks of the horn are too large, softened gutta- 
percha, or a mixture of gutta-percha, three parts with one of 
gum ammoniac, melted together, can be used to fill the anfrac- 
tuosities, all grease having been first removed by a wash with 
ether; those putties harden, and the shoe can be tacked on sol- 
idly. Nails can even be punched through the gutta-percha. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Wuie we are free to admit the infection, to some extent, of 
American pork with triching, the report of I. H, Mason, United 
States Consul at Basle, Switzerland, seems to prove that certain 
outbreaks of trichinosis, said to have arisen from eating Ameri- 
can pork, in reality were due to eating the raw or imperfectly 
cooked flesh of German and French swine. 
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EMBOLISM OF POSTERIOR AORTA AND TERMINAL 
BRANCHES. 


By C. H Pgasopy, D.V.S. 
(Read before the Rhode Island Medical Association.) 


On being requested to Visit an animal belonging to Mr. J. 8. 
Tuestloit, of this city, I found a gray mare, 12 or 13 years of age, 
about 154 hands high, and in very good condition, but with the 
gluteal muscles and those of the thigh and tibial regions of the 
off side somewhat atrophied; pulse, 42; temperature, 100 ; res- 
piration, 16. The mare at first had a bad cold and did not make 
a good recovery. She was not used for about three weeks, and 
then, when driven three or four miles, showed lameness in the off 
hind leg, and was removed from the carriage as quickly as possi- 
ble, for fear of falling. She held her off hind legup so high that 
she threw herself down on the otherside. After resting one hour 
she appeared all right, and the next day returned home. Upon 
using her again the same symptoms were presented. At my re- 
quest the animal was hitched to a buggy and driven about half a 
mile again, when she presented the following symptoms: She 
showed lameness, and before we got back it was almost impossi- 
ble for her to move the off hind leg, as there was hardly flexion 
or extension, but an abduction, and a swinging motion of the 
whole limb. Respiration, labored ; pulse, 72; temperature, 103. 
Arriving at the stable, she would constantly set the foot down 
and then take it up. About fifteen minutes after being quiet 
there was not so much uneasiness. I then made an examination 
per rectum, and found an embolism of the posterior aorta, and 
also of the external and internal iliac arteries on the off side; the 
calibre of the arteries seemed to be diminished and the pulsation 
peculiar, as though one was trying to force a large volume of 
water through a small-sized rubber tube. The diagnosis I then 
made was embolism of the posterior aorta, at the bifurcation of 
the iliacs. Prognosis, unfavorable; treatment, none. 

I then requested the privilege of making an autopsy when the 
animal should die or be destroyed. On the morning of February 
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1st, at the request of the owner, with my friend Dr. Eddie, | 
made another examination as before. Atter the animal had been 
exercised a few minutes, and presenting the same symptoms, Dr. 
Eddie concurred with my diagnosis. The next time I saw the 
animal was on the morning of February 4th, at Mr. Geo. White’s 
barn. He had driven the mare and she had fallen, and was 
conveyed to his barn on a sled. He, White, thought she had 
spinal meningitis. The animal was destroyed, and in the pres- 
ence of Dr. Eddie, Dr. Anthony, Mr. Wilbur, Mr. White, and 
several others, the autopsy was made. 

There was no examination made of the head and neck. ‘The 
lungs were normal ; the heart somewhat enlarged, weighing nine 
pounds ; the walls of the heart were thin and flabby; there was 
some thickening of the mitral valves; the viscera of the abdomi- 
nal cavity were normal. On dissecting the posterior aorta within 
three inches of the bifurcation of the iliac arteries, I found com- 
plete blocking of these arteries, as you will see by examination of 
the specimen which I now present to you. On following the 
course of the external iliac on the off side, I found the clot ex- 
tending to the femoral, popliteal and tibial arteries, and how 
much farther I do not know, as the autopsy was made under un- 
favorable circumstances. If any of the gentlemen would like to 
see other reports of similar cases, they will find some reported by 


Prof. Liautard in the April number of the Amerioan VETERINARY 
Review for 1880. 


A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GLANDERS. 
By J. E. McNico1, D.V.S. 


On Sunday, Febrnary 27th, I was called to see a bay gelding, 
12 years old, who had caulked himself five days previously. On 
examination, I observed a peculiar anxious look, with a pulse of 
60 and temperature of 104} Fahr., and some lancinating pains in 
the near hind leg. There was a small slough of the skin on the 
inside of the coronet, and a peculiar discharge on the outside of 
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the fetlock, towards the anterior part, and two small openings just 
below the joint. A probe could be inserted, and penetrated to the 
articulation. 

I made a diagnosis of frosted foot, and dressed it with oakum, 
and caused him to stand in cold water. The animal had not eaten 
anything since the previous day, and [ ordered two ounces of 
diluted alcohol, with tincture of gentian, 8 to 1, to be given 
every six hours. Inthe evening the temperature rose to 105, and 
some symptoms of pysemia appeared. 

On the 28th the temperature was 104%, pulse 65; the piece of 
skin between the two little openings had sloughed out, and a flow 
of synovia began to take place—the animal suffering considerable 
pain, and eating but a little; ordered two drams of salicylic acid, 
four times a day. Inthe evening the temperature was 104, pulse 
56, and not so full and bounding. , 

March 1st.--The appetite had improved; the synovial dis- 
charge diminished; temperature about the same, and pulse 60. 
Same treatment. 

March 2d.—The thermometer has fallen to 102; the pulse 
remains the same; animal eating well; no more synovial dis- 
charge. He is allowed to lie down. The bandage put on by the 
stableman has been a little too tight. Stopped the salicylic acid. 

March 3d.—Temperature 1024; pulse 60; new flow of syno- 
via. 

March 4th.—Condition unchanged. Was cast the night before, 
and seems much exhausted. Synovia runs freely. The salicylic 
acid was ordered again, with the cold water bath. 

March 5th—Temperature 1024; pulse 55; appetite good. 
Another slough, about four inches square, has occurred below the 
fetlock. 

March 6th.—Temperature 1034 ; pulse 65 ; noticed irregular 
lumps along the abdomen, as if produced by a whip snap; but as 
the animal was tied against the side of the stall, I gave them but 
little attention. The discharge has much diminished. 

March 7th.—Temperature 1044. I had him backed out of the 
stall, and noticed a slight watery discharge from the nostrils. The 
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glands of the maxillary space were tender and swollen ; the appe- 
tite was poor; the foot looked pretty well. 

March 8th.—Temperature 104%; pulse 65; appetite gone. A 
free, sticky discharge escaped from the nostrils. The lymphatics 
of the face were swollen. 

March 9th.--Temperature 103% ; the septum nasi has several 
ulcerations upon its surface ; the discharge is abundant, and slightly 
bloody ; the lymphatics of the face are much swollen and cordy. 
All the symptoms of glanders were evident, and the animal was 


ordered to be destroyed. 


EDITORIAL. 


STATE VETERINARIANS. 


When the first Board of Health in the United States was 
organized, a few years ago, in New York, and a proposition to 
appoint veterinarians on the Board was made, it was received 
with ridicule and sarcasm. The recommendation that “ horse 
doctors” shuuld be employed by the State in connection with an 
organization having for its object the care of public health, was 
treated as the wildest of absurdities. How changed is all this 
to-day ; and how different the popular appreciation of the com- 
petent and educated veterinarian! Not only are veterinary sur- 
geons receiving regular appointments from the city organizations ; 
not only have they at times been called upon to perform for the 
State duties appertaining to their profession; not only does the 
General Government call npon them to ask their assistance in the 
investigation of diseases of domestic animals, and assist in the 
removal of the heavy embargoes placed upon our cattle on account 
of the existence of contagious diseases in a few of the Eastern 
States, but a more important recognition is now presented in the 
action of several of our State Legislatures. In those of Illi. 
nois, Kansas and Connecticut bills were introduced during the 
last session proposing the creation of the office of State Veteri- 
narian; and, if we are to trust current reports, the} creation of 
such officers is likely to become a fact at a day not now far in 
the distance. 
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EDITORIAL. 


That the benefits to be derived from the performances of the 
duties allotted to these State Veterinarians will be largely felt by 
the people, none can deny; and the efforts made to perfect the 
proposed legislation are but part of the many existing evidences 
of the advanced rank that veterinary medicine is acquiring in the 
United States. With almost as many contagious diseases amongst 
our live stock as are found in the different countries of Europe ; 
with pleuro-pneumonia in our Eastern States gradually threaten- 
ing to invade our wealthy fields of the West; with tuberculosis 
prevailing as it does; Texan fever slowly gaining ground and 
enlarging its boundaries; with various forms of anthrax killing 
many valuable animals every year; with epizootic abortion in 
cows; foot and mouth disease; glanders and farcy in almost all 
our large cities; with hog cholera, chicken cholera—not to men- 
tion trichinosis and a few others—with all these, one cannot be 
surprised that at last our State governments are beginning not 
only to realize the danger threatening our stock, but also to ap- 
preciate the losses which we have already suffered, and which our 
general agriculture may have to suffer, unless proper measures 
are employed to check their progress. 

The creation of the office of State Veterinarian would prove 
to each State essentially beneficial, and we have no doubt that 
they will soon be called to the active performance of their duties. 
These will, of course, be important, and those who will receive 
the appointment will not lack a sufficient amount of work, and 
with it of enjoying abundance of opportunities of elevating the 
veterinary profession to the standing in the eyes of the public 
which it has the right to claim. 

The organization of sanitary measures, the accumulation of 
statistics which will necessarily result from the investigations 
which will have to be made relating to the etiology, pathology 
and prophylaxy of diseases; in fact, all matters connected with 
the prevention and suppression of contagious diseases, will furnish 
the State Veterinarian abundant opportunities for showing the 
vital importance of his profession in its direct relation to ques- 
tions of practical political eeonomy—questions which, while they 
have to the present time been almost entirely ignored in the 
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United States, have for a long time been comprehended by the 
governments of Europe, where sanitary veterinary departments 
are fully organized, and where it devolves upon Government Vet- 
erinarians to perform the duties belonging to them, and which 
they alone are qualified by education and experience to under- 
take with safety and advantage to the public. 

Another important benefit attainable by the appointment of 
the officers referred to is this: The question of State Rights in 
connection with the measures necessary to the stamping out of 
pleuro-pneumonia has been, doubtless, more or less in the way of 
accumplishing the object in view and eradicating the disease from 
our State. Possibly even the Veterinary Bureau of the Agricul- 
tural Department in Washington might find, to-day, some difli- 
culties in doing much, should it make an attempt to stamp out 
that disease. But how simplified would the work become, and 
how much better could measures be agreed upon, if, by consulta- 
tion and agreement by these State Veterinarians and the repre- 
sentative of thé Agricultural Bureau, regular sanitary measures 
were decided upon and permanently established. The Sanitary 
Veterinary Bureau (we might call it), thus composed, would be 
able to render the country immense service, by protecting our 
trade against the losses which otherwise it will surely suffer so 
long as those diseases are amongst us, and placing the United 
States in the position which they are bound to reach as the great 
live-stock market of the world. 


A NEW OUTBREAK OF PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Another outbreak of contagious pleuro-pneumonia is reported 
by Dr. J. D. Hopkins, on the farm of Mr. James A. Hoyt, at 
Patterson, Putnam County, N. Y., amongst a herd of 40 head of 
registered Jerseys: The contagion is supposed to come from 
Baltimore, Md., or Sterling, Morris County, N. J. None of the 
farmers where Mr. Hoyt bought cattle last October have had the 
disease. Six head (three bulls and three cows) have died; and 
at the time the report reaches us, a three-year-old bull, which was 
very sick, is probably dead. 
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This new outbreak will no doubt determine the Legislature to 
make the needed appropriation for the work of stamping out the 
disease. Indeed, it is rumored that $50,000 is the sum to be 
granted to carry on the work. 

Dr. Hopkins reports New York City as being free from the 
disease ; at least he has found no case of pleuro-pneumonia in his 
last investigations. 


MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF THE SPECIMENS OF DR. R. WOOD. 


We have received from Dr. Peabody, Pathologist to the New 
York Hospital, the result of his examination with the microscope 
of the specimens of testicle presented by Dr. R. Wood at the 
last meeting of the United States Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Unsatisfactory to him as it is, the Doctor says in his let- 
ter: ‘“ The two speciinens received from you, one piece of testicle, 
the other a new growth, were both of them so very soft when I 
got them, that absolute alcohol will not harden them. I have 
cut them and mounted them. The testicle shows merely a ma- 
cerated stroma of testicle, whose fibres are swollen and distorted 
(probably by water in the weak alcohol) in which are appropriate 
openings for the tubular structure of the testicle. These tubes 
contain no cells, however. In their neighborhood is a deposit of 
brownish pigment, the result either of frequent congestion or of 
extravasation of blood. 

The other piece, designated by you as a sarcocele, is equally 
soft; and any cellular elements that it may have contained, are 
not now to be found. It shows only swollen and distorted con- 
nective tissue—fibres without characteristic arrangement.” 


Every member of the veterinary profession in America must 
have at least one interesting case in his practice during each year. 
If all of these were reported, the Review and individual veterina- 
rians would be greatly benefited. 
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HUMAN AND ANIMAL VARIOLA; A STUDY IN COM- 
PARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 
By GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 
(From the Veterinary Journal, London, England.) 
(Continued from Vol. IV., p. 482.) 


VARIOLA IN FERZ NATURA. 


To what extent will animals in general suffer from variolous 
diseases it is impossible to say, as there is but little evidence, and 
that not of avery reliable kind. But that they are susceptible 
of infection, and are the victims of their own particular kind 
of variola, there cannot be any valid reason for doubting. We 
have seen that hares and rabbits are believed to have a variola, 
and hunters and others have occasionally reported wild boars, 
chamois, and other feral nature as affected with an eruption like 
small-pox. 

The Simiada, in an untamed state, would appear to be often 
attacked with variola. It has been observed that when small-pox 
has been prevalent in the West Indies, and also in South America, 
wild monkeys have been affected with a variolic eruption ; though 
whether they were infected froin mankind, or whether what is 
called the epidemic constitution of the atmosphere (a very doubt- 
ful influence) also produced an outbreak of variola among them, 
it would be difficult to decide. 

These creatures certainly seem to be the most susceptible of 
all unimals to the reception of human variola. Buffon and Bar- 
rier give instances of this susceptibility ; and so long ago as 1767, 
it was known to the denizens of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, France, 
that a monkey became infected with small-pox through playing 
with diseased children. A similar instance is related by Paulet, 
as occurring at Paris in 1770. The two Danish veterinary pro- 
fessors—Abilgaard and Viborg—state that after having unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to convey human variola to cows, horses, 
asses, sheep and dogs, they inoculated a monkey with the virus of 
that disease. The little creature was attacked with small-pox, the 
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malady offering similar symptoms and pursuing the same course 
asin man. Diarrhoea set in towards the last stage of the disease, 
and it succumbed. Three children were inoculated with matter 
from this monkey, but without result. 

Monkeys, it may be noted, bave been successfully vaccinated ; 
that is, in them vaccination has offered all the phenomena ob- 
served in children. ‘ 

RESUME. 

I have now brought my study of human and animal variole 
to a conclusion, and, in doing so, may state that with the materials 
at my disposal I have endeavored, to the best of my ability, to 
solve some of the difficult problems which always seem to me 
to require solution in connection with this deeply interesting and 
very important subject. The results of my observations and re- 
searches incline me strongly to the opinion, an opinion supported 
by facts, that every species of animal—in the higher orders at 
least—has its own distinct kind of variola, and that the variola 
peculiar tu each species is capable of indefinite existence, crans- 
mission, or propagation in that species. But when we attempt to 
transfer the variola of one species to anothe~ species, then not 
only do we encounter difficulties, or even failure, but when suc- 
cessful we sometimes find striking differences and peculiarities in 
the resulting phenomena ; whereas in the same species it is capa- 
ble of easy transmission, and always preserves its own special 
characteristics. In some species the disease is “ infectious” 
(volatile virus, if the expression be admissible), as well as ‘ con- 
tagious”—as in man and the ovine, canine, cameline, and porcine 
species, it is merely ‘‘ contagious” (jfiwed virus), immediate con- 
tact or inoculation being necessary for its production. In some 
species there is a great constitutional disturbance, and the mor- 
tality is serious—as in creatures the virus of whose variola is 
“volatile” (mankind and the sheep, dog and pig); whereas in 
others whose variola is propagated by a “ fixed ” contagium, there 
is little, if any, fever noticable, and the disease is benignant (cow, 
horse, goat). 

Not only is the character of the eruption different in different 
species (as in man and the sheep and pig, and the cow, goat, and 
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horse); but in some species it is more or less local (variola with a 


fiwed contagium), as in the horse, cow and goat; and in others 
general, as in the human, ovine, porcine, cameline, and. canine 
species, (volatile coutagium). The disease may, and does, appear 
in one species entirely independently of its manifestation or all- 
sence in other species; and it may prevail most extensively in one 
species—as in the human or ovine species—and yet other species 
manifest no traces of variola. The few instances recorded of the 
malady having been transmitted from one species to another, must 
be looked upon with grave suspicion, and particularly those which 
have reference to the accidental communication of human vuriola 
to the cow or horse. There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
gravest mistakes have been made in this direction; and for evi- 
dence of this, we have only to refer to éne instance, which, strange 
to relate, has been quoted not only by medical, but by veterinary 
authorities in this country, as affording undeniable proof that 
human small-pox may be transmitted to the cow. It is the in- 
stance given by Ceely, and insisted upon by him as conclusive cir- 
cumstantial evidence that human and bovine variola are one and 
the same disease. As the mistake made by Ceely has not hitherto 
been discovered, I take upon myself the responsibility of pro- 
claiming the error, by reproducing his narrative of the occurrence, 
and commenting upon it. He writes :— 

“ At the village of Oakley, about sixteen miles from the town 
of Aylesbury, small-pox has been epidemic from June to October, 
1840. Two cottages, in which three persons resided during their 
illness, were situated on each side of a long, narrow meadow, 
comprising scarcely two acres of pasture-land. One of these 
three patients, though thickly covered with pustules of small-pox, 
was not confined to her bed after the full development of the 
eruption ; but frequently crossed the meadow to visit the other 
patients—a woman and a child—the former of whom was in 
great danger, from the confluent malignant form of the disease, 
and died. According to custom she was buried the same evening ; 
but the intercourse between the two cottages was still continued. 
On the day following death the wearing apparel of the deceased, 
the bedelothes and bedding of both patients, were exposed for 
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purification on the hedges bounding the meadow ; the chaff of the 
child’s bed was thrown into the ditch, and the flock of the de- 
ceased woiman’s bed was strewed about on the grass over the 
meadow, where it was exposed and turned every night, and for 
several hours during the day. This purification of the clothes 
continued for eleven days. At that time eight milch cows ana 
two young heifers (sturkg) were turned into this meadow to graze ; 
they entcred it every morning for this purpose, and were driven 
from it every afternoon. Whenever the cows quitted the 
meadow the infected articles were again exposed on the hedges, 
and the fluck of the bed was spread out on the grass, and repeat- 
edly turned. These things remained till the morning, when the 
cows were re-admitted, and the contaminated articles were sup- 
posed to be withdrawn. It appears, however, that the 1e:aoval of 
the infected articles was not always accomplished so punctually as 
had been enjoined; so that, on one occasion at least, the cows 
were seen in the midst of them, and licking up the flock of the 
bed which lay on the grass. These cows were in perfect health 
when first put out to graze in this meadow, but in twelve or four- 
teen days, jive (out of the eight) milch cows appeared to have 
heat and tenderness of the teats. The teats became swollen and 
small, hard pimples cvuld be distinctly felt upon them, as if im- 
bedded in the skin. These pimples daily increased in maguitude 
und tenderness; and in a week or ten. days they rose into ddisters 
(vesicles), passing into brown or blackish scabs. When the teats 
were in this condition, and very tender, constitutional symptoms 
of ill-health became developed. Sudden sinking or loss of milk, 
drivelling of saliva from the mouth, frequent inflation and retrac- 
tion of the cheeks, staring of the coat, “tucking of the limbs,” 
“sticking up the back,” and rapid loss of flesh, were the appear- 
ances which even the peasants themselves were able to appreciate. 
By the middle of the third week the pustules were mature, and 
the crusts and loose cuticle began to be detached. The simulta- 
neous occurrence of the disease on all the animals increases the 
probability of the operation of one common cause. The whole of 
the cows was certainly affected within less than three days of 
each other; and another circumstance requires particular notice, 
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namely, the occurrence of the disease in a young heifer (sturk) 
to which of course the disease could not have been communicated 
by those casualities which commonly propagate the vaccine variola 


P| amongst milch cows. The cause which originated the disease 


amongst them at the same time affected the young heifer, which 
hitherto had not been cousidered liable to the vaccine disease, 
simply because no one had seen the animal affected by it. Now 
it is known, both in this country and in Germany, to be liable to 
the disease. 

“The proprietor of the animals referred to in this narrative 
had the disease communicated to himself. He had never suffered 
from small-pox nor the vaceine diseases ; and it was his own spon- 
taneous conviction ‘that his cows had been infected from human 
small-pox effluvia,’ to which undoubtedly they had been exposed. 
He had not the remotest idea of the medical theories concerning 
the nature of the disease, and consequently had no prepossession 
in favor of the opinion he thus spontaneously expressed. His 
cattle had hitherto been in good health, and no vaccine variola 
had been known in the vicinity.”* . 

Now it is easy to perceive, from this description, that the 
malady the cows suffered from was not variola at all, but simply 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Eczema Epizodtica). The vesicles, the 
constitutional symptoms, the loss of milk, but, above all, the driv- 
elling of saliva from the mouth, frequent inflation and retraction 
of the cheeks, staring of the coat, tucking up of the limbs, sticking 
up of the back, rapid loss of flesh, are all typical symptoms of 
this epizodtic and now well-known disorder, and certainly not 
those of cow-pox. The foot-and-mouth disease was introduced 
into this country for the first time in 1839, and nothing being 
known of its history or symptomatology, it caused much aston- 
ishment, as well as surmise with regard to its nature. It spread 
rapidly over the three kingdoms. The prevalence of small-pox 
in the village of Oakley, and the occurrence of this bovine plague, 
among the cows, was a mere coincidence; while the almost sim- 
ultaneous development of the malady in the latter is further proof 


* Trans. Previncial Medical and Surgical Association, vol. x. 
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that the affection was not cow-pox, nor yet transmitted small- 
pox.* 

When we consider the question of aptitude of one species to 
receive the variola of another, we again meet with marked differ- 
ences. Sume species will readily take the variola of another 
species, and retain it unimpaired in virulence through a continu- 
ous series of generations, while they will remain stubbornly re- 
fractory to the reception of the variola of a third species; or if 
they do receive it, it is in an abortive form, and cannot be trans- 
mitted beyond the second or third series of animals. | 

Vaccinia affords us a good illustration of this fact. In a re- 
markable paper written by Chauveau, and published in 1877,t on 
the vaccinogenous aptitude of the principal vacciniferous species, 
he gives the following general conclusions derived from his ex- 
perimental study : 

“1. Classical vaccination proves that the three principal vac- 
ciniferous species—man, ox and horse—are equally apt to trans- 
mit vaccinia indefinitely, and exhibit a like vaccinogenous aptitude. 
The horse, nevertheless, is distinguished by the relative frequency 
of true generalised vaccinal eruptions, which in young animals, 
may follow cutaneous inoculation. 

“2. When instead of inserting the vaccine virus into the mucous 
layer of the derm, it is passed into the subcutaneous connective 
tissue, the virus manifests its action by two kinds of effects com- 
mon to the three species: a more or less marked local affection is 
developed, and the animals acquire vaccinal immunity as abso- 
lutely as if they had undergone the classical vaccination. This 
double result is obtained equally well in the three species, so that 
they are allied, as it were, in the vaccinogenous aptitude. 

‘3. These ordinary and constant effects are not the only ones 
produced by the injection of the vaccine virus into the connec- 


* At the end of 1878, Dr. Klein, experimenting under the supervision of Drs. 
Seaton, Burdon-Sanderson, and Mr. Ceely, had ineculated sixteen heifers and 
fifteen milch cows with small-pox matter taken from people at different stages 
of the disease, but with negative results. 


t Contribution 4 l’Etude de la Vaccine Originelle, Journal de Médecine 
Vétérinaire et de Zootechnie. Lyons, 1877. 
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a tive tissue. In the equine species, and particularly young 
q animals, there sometimes occur magnificent pustular erup- 
q Me tions, which, in their seat and general characteristics, differ in 
9 nothing from natural horse-pox. These vaccinal eruptions have 
q ™ never been observed in the experiments on the bovine species, 
4 though they were numerous, and made under those conditions 
4 which are reputed to be the most favorable to the development 


of the so-called “spontaneous cow-pox.” These eruptions have 
never been witnessed in experiments on man, though it must be 
confessed that the number of these was small. 

But the negative results in the human and bovine species do 
not authorize the conclusion that these are refractory to the mani- 
festation of the vaccinal eruption in the before mentioned condi- 
tions. But they demonstrate this important fact, that so far as 
aptitude for the development of this exanthem is concerned, the 
organism of the horse possesses an incontestible superiority. 

“4, This superiority is manifest equally, whether the vaccine virus 
9 is introduced directly into the lymphatic or blood-vessels, or enters 
me by the natural channels of absorption. The intravenous injection 
of vaccine matter—the most certain and easiest of these experi- 
ments—does not appear capable of producing vaccinal immunity 
in bovine animals. But in the horse not only does it ensure this 
immunity, but it often produces the vaccinal exanthemata which 
are an exact fac simile of those of the natural disease. 
“5. The results of this experimental study show as well, if 
not better, than clinical observation, that the horse has a special 
=) «ptitude for the natural and spontaneous development of vaccinia, 
Sf cither under the influence of occult contagia, or by the proble- 
= ‘matical intervention of any other equivalent cause which has yet 
my to be ascertained. The bovine species is far from manifesting 
m such an aptitude for the evolution of natural vaccinia. It might 
m even be asserted that, in this respect, the ox is not superior to the 
human species—at least it is certain that the inferiority of the 
latter has not been demonstrated. 
“ From this study it is evident—and the evidence is further 
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9% fully confirmed by clinical facts—that the organism of the horse ey 


is the real source (vraie patrie) of natural vaccinia, conformably 
to the views of Jenner.” 
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Chauveau notes in the course of his remarks, that if the other 
supposed vacciniferous animals—the goat, sheep, dog, ete. —show 
more or less distinct eruptions when they are vaccinated, the virus 
cannot be indefinitely cultivated upon them ; it loses its activity 
very rapidly, often in the first generation. 

With regard to the protective influence of one attack of variola 
from subsequent attacks, there can be no doubt; and this pro- 
tection has been sought for, with a view to preventing the more 
serious variola of certain species of animals, by inoculating them 
with the virus of a less malignant variola of another species. But 
here, again, we find evidence in support of our view, that every 
specics has its own particular variola. Human small-pox, readily 
communicated from a diseased to a healthy person, can scarcely 
be transmitted, if at all, to the lower animals; while horse-pox 
and cow-pox are easily transmissible to a number of species, and 
in man and the horse and cow, when inoculated, will certainly en- 
sure against the natural disease. But we have seen that sheep- 
pox is not communicable to other animals (if we except the few, 
and not very reliable, instances recorded), and that vaccination 
will not protect ovines from their special variola. 

But it must be confessed that experimental pathology has here 
an almost virgin soil to cultivate ; for we know but little of the 
degree of inter-communicability of the different variole, or of 
the protection they mutually afford against each other’s operation. 
The subject is full of interest, and of the deepest importance to 
mankind, and that it has been so utterly neglected is one of the 
mysteries which overhangs many other serious problems in 
pathology. 

I trust that the grave fallacy that vaccinia is only human 
variola modified by transference to bovines, will no more be 
heard of ; and that the claims of comparative pathology to recog- 
nition as a worthy helpmate to human pathology in the elncida- 
tion of this and other subjects in medicine, may be conceded and 
acted upon. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 


OF THE POSSIBILITY OF RENDERING SHEEP REFRACTORY TO AN- 
THRAX BY PREVENTIVE INOCULATION. 


By MM. PasTeuR, CHAMBERLAND AND Rovx. 


This note is a critical review of the experiments of M. Tous- 
saint. The fact of the protection from anthrax by preventive 
inoculation is admitted, but the interpretation of the author, 
which however has been abandoned, is denied. “ From our 
studies,” says M. Pasteur, “‘ which are very numerous, M. Tous- 
saint’s method is uncertain. Three cases may present themselves : 
1st. The bacterides die by heat, and then the carbuncular blued 
is unfit for preventive inoculation ; 2d. It does not die, but pre- 
serves a viruleney which kills the sheep; 3d. It is modified. In 
this last case alone, it may preserve, that is to say, it may give 
rise to an anthrax which stops, and does not end in the death of 
the animal. Direct preliminary experiments do not more than 
enable us to recognize the condition of the bacteride after the 
warming of carbuncular blood. If we could succeed in obtaining 
it in a condition to permit it to be preserved, still it cannot be 
fixed by culture and often becomes modified with the blood con- 
taining it in a few days. The culture of the bacteride, properly 
reduced by heat, gives, again, a virulent bacteride, which is dis- 
tinguished especially from the attenuated inicrobes of chicken 


P cholera. Even in our experiments, we have seen that carbuncu- 


lar blood kept for 30 minutes at a heat of 55° and whose modi- 
fied bacterides could yet be cultivated, has given a virulent cul- 
ture which killed two out of three inoculated sheep. 

From the above it results that if one wished to inoculate 
flocks of sheep by the artificial method of M. Toussaint, he 
would be exposed to the danger of great losses, though he might 


® vilirm that those inoculated which might recover, had been pro- 
ge tected from a subsequent attack. The method supposes, more- 


over, that a great quantity of carbuncular blood is at hand, a fact 
which would be a great inconvenience.— Academie de Sciences, 


Gazette- Medicale. 
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ON THE PRESENCE OF TRICHINZ IN ADIPOSE TISSUE. 
By M. CHATIN. 


All authors represent trichinse us peculiar to muscular tissue, 
and ure agreed in affirming its absence in adipose tissue, which 
should therefore possess an absolute immunity. 

From the researches of the author, however, we are led to 
the conclusion that the presence of trichine in adipose tissue 
cannot hereafter be denied. The fact is interesting in the poiut 
of view of the natural history of the helminth, and perhaps 
also in respect to the prophylaxy of trichinosis. “It is necesary, 
however,” says the author, “to observe the condition which 
characterizes most of the worms found in fat, to wit: that they 
are almost always free, or scarcely attached to the surrounding 
elements ; one might consider them then as nematods which have 
not yet reached their normal station, if the presence of encysted 
trichinee did not demonstrate the possibility of these parasites to 
accomplish, in that medium, the stage period of their existence. 
I even believe that the study of encysted trichine in fatty sub- 
stance will contribute to elucidate the mode of the constitution 
of the cyst, a question upon which at the present time, helminthol- 
ogists do not agree.” . 

Such are the results given by observation; in respect to ex- 
perimental facts, I limit myself to saying that animals in whose 
alimentation I had introduced these fats have not yet presented 
any morbid phenomena, while subjects of the same species, nour- 
ished with the muscalar structure of the same parts, have pre- 
sented the characteristic symptoms of intestinal trichinosis, which 
has already killed four of them. It seems then that the novi- 
cious action of trichinosed lards is quite feeble ; but several facts 
throwing on this a certain doubt, it is indispensable to continue 


‘our researches and experiments. 


At any rate, the presence of trichine in adipose tissue, 
especially of the eneysted variety, demands a careful and final 
solution of the question of their possible presence in suspected 
meats, and the precautions properly following.—Gazette Medi 
cale. 
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PATHOLOGICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RED CORPUSCLES IN THE LYMPHATIC 
CIRCULATION. 


By Mr. LAULANIE, 


It is shown by the researches of M. Colin, and it is easy tosee, 
that the lymph flowing from «lymphatic fistula always preserves 
its purity, and contains no red corpuscles. Those which are 
found in the thoracig duct are explained by the flowing of the 
blood itself into that canal, whose valvular apparatus at its inser- 
tion is more or less imperfect. 

It were interesting to isolate the phenomena from all the un- 
known circumstances which intervene in pathological cases, and 
to reduce it, by experiment, toa degree of simplicity which brings 
the conditions under our view. To that effect I have made, in a 


Se horse, a lymphatic fistula upon one of the satellite vessels of the 


carotid. On the same side the ligature of the jugular was made 


SP with or without the division of the cervical cord of the sympa- 


thetic nerve. This double operation is not accompanied with 


§ cedlema, but it may follow the single ligation of the jugular alone. 


However, in all the cases, whether the operation be followed by 


me codema or not, it necessarily carries with it the passage of the red 


corpuscles into the lymphatic circulation. This, however, does 
not take place immediately after the venous obliteration; the 


i, \ymph remains pure for about twelve hours, after which one 
ye may count a few corpuscles, two vr three, on the field of the 


microscope. Two hours later this may be equal to those of the 
leucocytes—twenty-nine to thirty. By an irregular increase this 
increases to the fortieth hour, when it reaches a middle average, 
varying, however, more or less. 

To resume. 1st. The obliteration of venous blood vessels has 
for a necessary consequence the passage of red corpuscles in the 
corresponding lymphatics. 

2d. A time quite considerable (about twelve hours) passes be- 
tween the moment of the vascular obliteration and the appear- 
ance of the hematies in the lymph, during which artificial com- 


munications form themselves between the bloody and lymphatic | 


vessels, unless, as it is said by Mr. Sappey, natural roads already 
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existing increase in size’ under the influence of the process. 

3d. The number of the red corpuscles increases from their ap- 
pearance to about the fortieth hour, and appear to oscillate into an 
average of from seventy to eighty, as disclosed on the field of the 
microscope. 

4th. Physiological phenomena, such as mastication, which are 
accompanied with aa increase in the rapidity and pressure of the 
blood, also manifestly increase the passage of the red corpuscles, 
and produce more or less of an effect upon the number of the 
white globules. 

5th. The influence of the nervous system upon this phenome- 


remains yet to be discovered.— Academy of Medicine, Paris. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


ON THE DIGESTIVE POWER OF THE PANCREAS IN DOGS FROM 
WHICH THE SPLEEN HAS BEEN REMOVED. 
By M. MA.LassEz. 


According tu Dr. Schiff, the pancreas of dogs deprived of 
spleen is unable to digest albuminoid substances. This operation, 
first objected to by Kussana and Schindeler, was lately taken up 
by Herzen and denied again by Ewald and by Bufalini. 

Lately the same experiment was made by M. Malassez. The 
pancreas of a dog, without a spleen for several years, had given 
him an infusion capable of digesting the albumen of an egg 
freshly couked, and also specially of fibrine recently prepared. 
The dog had been killed, an important fact, while in full digestion. 

Having lately had an opportunity to repeat the experiment on 
« dog from which the spleen had been removed several months be- 
fore, a pancreatic infusion was nade in the same manner, and an 
attempt to effect the digestion of fresh fibrine was made, strictly 
in the same conditions. Everything was alike, except in one 
point. The animal, instead of being in full digestion, had been 
fasting, and the stomach consequently was empty and retracted. 
On this occasion the fibrine exposed to digestion in the infusion 
remained undissolved, and after three days remained intact. This 
fact had already been observed by Corvisart in dogs which had 
fasted, but in which the spleen had not been removed.—Gazette 
Medicale. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


THE VETERINARY MEDICAL BILL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Veterinary Medical Bill which it has been proposed to 
obtain in England to protect veterinary surgeons, and to which 
we alluded in one of our last issues, is to be carried through Par- 
liament as a Government measure. As such, its successful passage 
is almost assured, and one great advantage will be granted to the 
veterinary surgeons of Great Britain.— Veterinarian. 


RABIES IN THE HORSE. 
By J. C. Berne, M.R.C.V.S. 


This is a case of an artillery horse, which was bitten by a dog 
on the 4th of July, at the superior part of the near nostril, and 
which, after an incubative stage of sixty days, began to show 
peculiar symptoms, described as follows: 

The patient was a good-tempered, high-spirited horse, 13 years 
old. The earliest symptom manifested was on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, when he was reported “shaking and trembling.” On 
this day there happened to be a battery drill, and the horse was 
taken out by the Sergeant-Major, who usually rode him. On 
being mounted he was disinclined to move, but having once started, 
his natural free action seemed to return. Before reaching the 
parade ground, and during the commencement of the drill, he 
acquitted himself in his usual fourm, so that the impression created 
at starting of something being amiss with him was removed. 

Shortly after the battery exercise had begun he seemed to 
“give” under his rider. He was then pulled up. Whilst at rest 
he began to bite the Sergeant-Major’s /eft foot. This was not 
the sort of playfulness that horses at times are addicted to; it was 
more of a vicious snapping, and consequently attracted attention. 
During the return of the battery to the barracks he moved quite 
as lazily as at starting, nor did he respond to the pressure of the 
rider’s legs. 
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He ate his mid-day feed, but whilst being groomed he was 
very irascible, attempting to bite, and striking out with his hind 
legs. In this way he conducted himself till the following morn- 
ing, the 3d of September, when he was removed to the horse 
infirmary, which is quite close to the stable, and placed in a leose 
box where perfect quiet was insured. He did not quite finish his 
morning’s feed, but in other respects he appeared so well that 
later in the day he was taken back to his own stable. He had 
scarcely returned among his old stable companions when his late- 
ly-acquired vicious excitement reappeared, and with increased 
virulence. It looked as if their presence supplied the stimulus 
needed to arouse the grave symptoms associated with the complaint. 
With careful management and much trouble he was re-installed 
in the infirmary and seen by the author. 

When left to himself, he picked up bits of hay or litter; for 
the latter he seemed to bear preference. He commenced to chew 
it, when suddenly, and without apparent cause, he would cease to 
masticate it, and with ears moving and eyes watchful, would pause 
as if his attention had been suddenly arrested and concentrated 
on something known to himself alone. With his head toward 
the manger, and seemingly oblivious of everything passing behind 
him. no movement of the observer escaped him. If a hand was 
raised, the poor, suffering animal lashed out two or three times 
in quick succession. But the most remarkable symptom to be 
noted was the almost constant rubbing of the near nostril. This 
might be interrupted for a few seconds, only to re-commence with 
additional violence. At times he got into the position a horse 
assumes in micturating, and there was a good deal of flatus. 
There was no aversion to water; he drank some that was placed 
within his reach; nor did he show an antipathy to a dog which 
was put down near him. There were tremors, chiefly noticed in 
the muscles of the hind quarters, and those of the fore extremi- 
ties were also similariy affected, when either of the limbs was in 
repose, or semi flexed. He was destroyed at 4 p.m. of the same 
day.— Veterinarian. 
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TREATMENT OF KERATITIS WITH WARM COMPRESSES. 
By M. Brun. 


Entering first into the anatomy of structure of the cornea, and 
giving the opinions of Colin, Abadie and Chauvean, also examining 
the different causes and various forms under which these affections 
are inet with, taking into consideration the changes that this mem- 
brane undergoes during inflammation, the author arrives at the 
conclusion that “ astringent treatment must be avoided, that saline 
caustics, and especially lead, have the disadvantage of leaving in 
the meshes of the structure metallic particles and indelible spots, 
and that the pencil of nitrate of silver must be more carefully 
used in the treatment of these affections. If there are cases 
where nitrate of silver can be used, M. Brun claims that it must 
be combined with warm compresses. The following is the modus 
operandi of the application to the diseased eye: Three or four 
times a day, during ten minutes each time, warm applications or 
fomentations, with a decoction of camomile, and having on the 
eye warm compresses wet with the same decoction, the heat being 
at 40° centigrade. Atropine and eserine cannot also be combined 
as local applications.— Archives Veterinaires. 


ON THE NATURE AND ETIOLOGY OF STRINGHALT. 
By M. ORRILLARD. : 


The author mentions several cases where this difficulty of 
action at the hock joint was accompanied with lesion of posterior 
crural region, at or about the point where the tendon Achilles 
makes its projection before reaching the os calcis, and concludes 
by asking if laceration of the muscles of the posterior portions 
of the leg, and of the crural reyions, or p=rtial lacerations of the 
tendonous and aponeurotic portions of the cord of the hock could 
not give rise to that peculiar action, the pathology of which has 
been summarily attributed to a diseased condition of the sciatic 
nerve, to diseases of the hock joint, to ulcerations of the astraga- 
lus at the bottom of the trochiar surface.—Archives Veterinaires. 
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OF THE VALUE OF INOCULATION AS MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS OF 
GLANDERS IN DOUBTFUL CASES. 


By Mr. F. Sr. Cyr. 


In a letter to Mr. Violet, of the Journal of Zootechnie, the | 
author reports the result of several experiments he made relating 7 
to the inoculation of the virus of a doubtful case of glanders, and 7 


after stating that he has been brought by them to the conclu. || : 


sion that chronic glanders is as easily and surely transmitted by 7 
inoculation as the acute form of the disease, a fact which is not, 4 
generally speaking, admitted, he concludes by saying that ina q : q 
doubtful case, the carefully made inoculation of the discharge of & | 
the disputed animal to a healthy donkey, is a means of diagnosis, % 
perhaps not infallible, but excellent, and susceptible of rendering 7 
great assistance to the practitioner. Mr. St. Oyr does not know 4 i 
any better or more certain means than this.—J/Journal of -Zootech- 
nie. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE OS CALCIS. 
By Rost. Harrison, D.V.S. Housz SuRGEON Dept. A. V. C. 


26th, 1881. 
Subject.—A grey mare, 8 years old, 16 hands high, belonging | 
to a Mr. Harnett of this city. “a 
History.—While being driven down a hill in a heavy coups, 7 
the king-bolt gave way, and the body of the coupe fell on her off 7 
hock. With great difficulty, she was brought to the hospital, and | 
the following condition was found on examination : 
Condition when admitted.—Great difficulty in progression; 7 
would carry the off hind extremity forward, but when weight was 
placed upon it, would give way, showing much pain, and keeps the 7 
limb elevated from the ground. On the postero superior part | 
of the hock are two lacerated wounds, each about two inches iu 7 
length and about one quarter of an inch deep. There is but a - 
slight hemorrhage from the wounds. The injured part is some || 
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what ‘swollen. On manipulation distinct crepitation could be felt, 
Mand ulso heard by applying the ear to the part. Great pain is 
anifest from pressure. Temperature, 103, pulse, 48, respira- 


tion, 18. 

Diagnosian—h. diagnosis was made of compound fracture of 
the os calcis, “with little, if any displacement. The fracture was 
situated at the upper third of the head of the bone. 

Prognosis. —A doubtful prognosis was given, for it was feared 


a that constant movement on the part of the animal, and the great 


4 BS difticulty of applying a permanent dressing, would prevent perfect 


union. Also, the tension of the strong bi-femero calcaneus 
muscle would tend to pull the fractured piece of bone upwards. 
The only encouragement given was to place the animal in slings, 
and keep it in an immovable condition if possible fur at least six 
weeks to two months. 

Treatment.—The owner being very anxious to save the animal 
she was placed in slings, the wounds carefully cleansed, the hair 
clipped around their edges and an antiseptic spray of carbolic acid 
solution applied. Feb. 27th —Animal shows much pain, keeps the 
limb from the floor and moving constantly up and down ; temper- 
ature, 104 2-5, pulse, 60, respiration, 20; anorexia; hock much 
swollen; from the wounds, an abundant discharge of purulent 
synovial fluid, (tendinous), which is thick and mats the hair; 
during the day, the parts are kept clean and the antiseptic spray 
of carbolic acid used for ten minutes five times during the day. 

Feb. 27 to March 26.—During this time up to the 15th of 


@ March, the same treatment was observed, the mare regained her 


appetite, the reacting fever passed away, the tendinous synovial 
discharge becaine less, the wounds healed kindly, the edema went 


: p down and the animal began to rest a little weight on the injured 


extremity. The slings were occasionally taken off and she re- 


F ceived a yood rubbing down. 


On the 26th inst., all treatment was stopped. April Ist, she 
was taken out of slings and walked a few steps; she rested weight 
on the limb and was but slightly lame. The following day the 
slings were taken off during the day ana put on again at night. 
This was kept up until April 6th, when the slings were taken 
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away altogether, and she was placcd in a box stall and allowéd to 
lie down and get up at pleasure—given a little walking exercise 
daily. 

Discharged.—April 11, discharged—the wound all nicely 
healed, the hock somewhat thickened from the callus, very little 
irregularity in action, a perfect union established. 


ABCESS AND FISTULA OF THE WITHERS—GANGRENOUS ERYSIPELAS 


—SEPTICEMIC POISONING. DEATH. 
By THE SAME. 


Subject—A valuable saddle mare, 8 years old, 15.2 hands, 
from the Riding Academy, was treated for about two weeks for 
a saddle gall on the point of the withers. A fistulous tract formed 


_ about two inches long extending downwards and forewards. A 


weak solution of chloride zinc was injected and the track began to 
close up and recovery was imminent. 

April 4th.—Being improperly confined in her stall she eubhaa 
herself and on the morning of the 5th, was brought to the College 
Hospital with a large erysipelatous swelling, extending over the 
shoulders, and covering the upper two-thirds of both sides of 
the thorax. 

The treatment consisted of a large pad of oakum saturated 
with carbolic solution applied over the swelling ; was given gentle 
walking exercise during the day. 

6th to 7th.—The swelling had extended lower and further for- 
wards and backwards ; hot poultice, changed several times during 
the day with hot fomentations, were applied. 

8th.— When the morning visit was made through the hospital, 
the mare was found down, having slipped her halter during the 
night. Condition, loss of appetite, temperature 103, pulse almost 
imperceptible, respiration 60; shows colicky pains; was made to 
get up with difficulty but soon resumed the recumbent position, 
On examining the wound it appeared highly inflamed and had a 
gangrenous odor—swelling mostly gone. Alcohol Z ii and sulph. 
quinia, 3i was ordered every three hours; also received four 
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quarts of milk. 12 o’clock, colicky pain more intense ; the visible 
mucous membranes of a livid appearance; temperature, 105 ; 
ulse almost imperceptible; respiration, 72; pupil of the eye 
widely dilated; 2p. m., died in aclevebibelies before death the 
body was covered with profuse perspiration. 

Post Mortem.—The thoracic cavity was filled with bloody 
serosity, sub-seral infiltration over the entire pleural surface. The 
lungs were cadematous, and the blood vessels filled with dark 
serous blood. The pericardium showed extensive pericarditis, 
with much effusion; petechial spots were found on its external 
surface ; at the origin of the large vessels was much infiltration. 
The left heart was empty ; shows extensive myocarditis, extensive 
petechise over the whgle surface of the endocardium; the valves 
were granular. The right heart was also empty, showing petechie 
but not so extensively as in the left; the valves on this side were 
healthy, also much serous infiltration of both auricles and 
ventricles. 

Abdomen.—The intestines were empty, extensive sub-seral 
infiltration of their parietal covering; the small intestines were 
congested ; showed hemorrhagic spots around the oats Peyer’s 
patches were found congested. 

The spleen was enlarged, engorged with blood, nodulated ex- 
ternally ; the splenic pulp was very soft and friable. 


The liver was engorged and con-ested; weighed about 25 


pounds; friable and infiltrated ; capsule. easily torn and separated 
from the liver. 

Bladder contained bloody urine; mucous membrane congested, 
"especially at the fundus. The mesentery was congested and in- 
filtrated throughout. 

The stomach contained bloody fluid; a few clots were found 
around the pyloric orifice; the mucous membrane was congested 
and ulcerated ;. shows hemorrhagic spots, and infiltration into the 
sub-mucous tissue. 

The left kidney was surrounded by a thick infiltration; the 
capsule easily torn out ; the structure softened and congested. 

The right kiduey was softened in its cortical substance. 
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VESICAL CALCULUS—OPERATION OF LITHOTRITY —RECOVERY. 
By Pror. R. LIAuTARD. . 


On the 30th of March, 1880, a bay gelding, 7 years old, was 
brought to the hospital of the American Veterinary College with 
the following history : 

For some time past the animal, which enjoys apparent perfect 
health, has shown some abnormal symptoms in the function of 
urination. When in the act of micturating he is taken with vio- 
lent pains, and after passing some water, which varies in quantity— 
sometimes a full stream, at others only small drops, at times mixed 
with blood—he exhibits violent expulsive efforts. An examina- 
tion, made by Drs. Robertson and Lockhart, has led to the dis- 
covery of the presence of a round body in the bladder, probably 
a vesi¢al calculus. 

On his admission to the Hospital he presented the symptoms 
already observed, and on rectal examination there was felt a large 
round mass, moveable and hard. The examination was accom- 
panied, on the part of the patient, with very violent expulsive 
efforts. 

A diagnosis of vesicular calculus beiug made, I decided to 
operate on him in the usual way. Fir t it was thought to use the 
crushing apparatus of Bigelow, but thinking afterwards that 
it might not prove appropriate to the large size of the stone, the 
ordinary lithotritor was used. 

The animal being prepared for operation, in the presence of 
Drs. Stein, Robertson and others, a catheter was introduced into 
the urethra, which was with much difficulty opened a little below 
the ischial arch. A long forceps introduced in the opening failed 
to seize and draw the stone through the meatus, and it was found 
necessary to crush it with another instrament. This was accord- 
ingly done, and two large pieces, with numerous smaller ones, 
were afterwards removed with some difficulty. The bladder was 
well washed, the wound dressed with an antiseptic wash, and the 
animal, much exhausted by the violent efforts he had made during 
the whole time of the operation, was returned to his stall. A 

little blood passed through the urethra, but soon ceased, and no 
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further treatinent was applied beyond local applications to the 
parts, which became much swollen. A large sloughing of apo 

neurotic structure took place after a few days, and the animal was 
discharged convalescent, showing no more signs of his past 
trouble, with the exception of small quantity of pus mixed with 
his urine, probably due to a certain amount of cystitis which con- 
tinued for some time afterwards, but ultimately subsided by the 
administration of mucilaginous drinks, principally flaxseed teas « 
The calculus was irregular, roughened on its surface, measured 16 
centimeters in its largest diameter, weighed when dry 80 graraincs, 
und was ulmost entirely composed of urates and triple phosphates. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The fifteenth session uf this institution was brought to a close 
yesterday by an examination of the Graduating Class, conducted 
by a Board of Examiners, appointed by the Council of Agricul- 
ture, and consisting of the following gentlemen: Williamson 
Bryden, Boston, Mass., U. S.; Fred. W. McLellan, Bridgeport, 


Coun., U.§.; C. J. Alloway, V.S., Montreal; Chas. Levesque, 


V.S., Berthier en Haut, P.Q.; J. A. Couture, V.S., Quebec, and 
Arch. McCormack, V.S., Durham, P. Q. 

The distribution of diplomas and prizes tuok place at three 
o'clock. The diplomas were distributed by Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture Lesage, who congratulated Principal McEachran on 
the success attending his efforts tv promote the interests and 
standing of his profession, which was now acknowledged to be 
one of the most important in the country. 

Mr. Thomas White. M.P., addressed the students. and ex- 
pressed Ins pleasure at the progress which veterinary medicine 
had made within the last few years—from being in the hands of 
charlatans to being in the hands of educated scientists, a thing 
which the vast agricultural interests of this and other countries 
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demanded, and spoke of the vast field of usefulness and success a aaai 
opening up in the Northwest, where educated veterinarians were E: tical — 
wanted to protect the vast herds from the ravages of disease. | other 


Principal McEachran then addressed the audience, as fol. [Mm by th 
lows: scure 
Mr. Cuamman anv behalf of my col- you 
leagues and myself I beg to thank you for the encouragement next t 


given to the school by your assistance here to-day. It is very . oceup 


gratifying to see the growing appreciation of our efforts to raise I hon 
the science of veterinary medicine and surgery to its proper posi- | B. pects 
tion as a scientific profession, evidenced by complimentary " the se 
remarks which have been spoken here to-day, by the presence of voices 
so many gentlemen of influence and position. I have to thank E S of th 
also those gentlemen who have afforded substantial encourage- 3 turne 
ment in the form of prizes. I need not name them, as their 4 and | 
uames are already before you, and one of them, Mr. D. Morrice a Unite 


(who, 1 regret, owing to absence from the city, is not with us to- 4 seabo 
day), is universally known for his open-handed liberality in all 4 losses 
matters of education and progress generally. I have to thank . trade 


those gentlemen who have given us their valuable assistance as lars ¢ 
examiners, some of whom have come long distances to lend us her u 


their names to certify to the world that our young men have (| Unite 
profited by the instruction they have received. I will not detain a of hu 
you longer, but will merely add to the advice so ably given to 4 mena 
those of you who have to-day reached the summit of that steep 4 longe 


hill up which you have been toiling for the past three years; you q Unite 
can now look forward and you will see still higher objects, which , the i 
by toil you can attain, but you will find that on yourselves, on . great 


your own individual efforts, will depend your future success. 4 has 8 
Contrary to what you expect your very scientific acquirements 4 becot 
will often debar you from obtaining positions where science a that 
should be the chief qualification. Thus, for instance, the posi- :; beef 


tions of inspectors of public abattoirs. and meat supply, should be - trade 
filled only by men of science, men who are experienced micro- e is no 
scopists, but usually they are not; why, because there are certain “a whic 
diseased conditions of meat (trichinze for instance), which inter- e to uf 
ested parties prefer not to be seen. You will have discourage- “ gent 
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ments in the opposition of quackery. You’ will have the “ prac- 
tical man” and his friends to sneer at your thermometer and 
other scientific aids to diagnosis, but you must not be disconraged 
by these. Could you look back with me to the position, the ob- 
scure position, of this profession in America twenty years ago, 
you would be encouraged by the hope that if the progress for the 
next twenty years was at all equal to the past, the profession will 
occupy its true position. For your encouragement I will say that 
I honestly believe that no other profession holds out equal pros- 
pects for active young men on this continent. Europe, because 
the services of veterinary science were neglected, and the warning 
voices of the profession were unheeded, to-day, from end to end 
of the continent, is a hotbed of contagious diseases. Britain 
turned a deaf ear to the warnings of the veterinary profession, 
and her agricultural ruin from cattle disease followed. The 
United States heeded not the warning, and a large extent of her 
scaboard States are blighted Ly disease, not only causing serions 
losses direct in the infected places, but crippling her export cattle 
trade by foreign embargoes, lessening its value by millions of dol- 
lars annually, but of infinitely greater importance, endangering 
her millions of cattle in the great plains of the West. Could 
United States legislators realize what that really means, the loss 
of hundreds of millions of dollars; not only that, but that it is a 
menace to the meat supply of the whole world, they would no 
longer trifle withthe necessary legislation. You will see that the 
United States Government and people must and will awaken to 
the importance of the profession, and must and will place the 
great question in the hands of this profession. Canada, happily, 
has so far escaped the plague, and must and will on that account 
become the meat producer for nearly the whole world; and now 
that companies are being formed for the wholesale production of 
beef in our great Northwest, now that the value of our cattle 
trade is being comprehended in a measure, I think that Canada 
is not likely to lessen her interest in or even allow a profession 
which has been and must continue to be of such incalculable value 
to vecupy any but an important position. You will thus see, 
gentlemen, that in the very nature of things your profession can- 
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~. 


not be other than an important one, and it now remains for you 
individually and unitedly to attain the confidence of the public, 
and demonstrate by your close attention to business, and by up- 
right conduct, and by still further qualifying yourselves by con- 
tinuing your studies, and I have but little fear but you will all 
occupy positions of which your teachers will be proud. 

The following students enregistered during the past session : 
E. J. Carter, Montreal, P.Q.: Richard Price, Montreal; Walter 
Wardle, Moatreal; Benj. D. Pierce, Springfield, Mass.; H. 
Quimby, Rochester, N. Y.; A. RK. Metcalf, Hudson, P..Q.; C. 
B. Robinson, Middlemarch, Ont. ; J. M. Shally, Boston, Mass. ; T. 
J. O’Connel, Salem, Mass., U.S8.; Alfred W. Mears, Ottawa, 
lll., U. S.; H. Bisaillon, St. Valentin, P. Q.; R. Trall Whittle- 
sey, Emporia, Kansas, U. S.; Chas. H. Ormond, Milwaukee, 
Wis., U. 8.; H. Pilon, Vaudreuil, P. Q.; James Brodie, North 
Georgetown, P. Q.; Cyrille Drouin, St. Jean d’Orleans, P. Q. ; 
J. A. Duncan, Duncanville, Ont.; Fred. Paquin, St. Andrews, 
P. Q.; Josephat Labelle, St. Bizard, P. Q.: Wm. B. Lemay, 
Bord-a-Plouf, P. Q.; Piere Gadbois, Terrebonne, P. Q.; A. J. 
Chandler, Coaticook, P. Q.; B. A. Pomrey, Compton, P. Q.; 
Olivier de Maisoneuve, St. Francois de Salles; Donald Cainpbell, 
St. Hilaire; L. W. Bergeron, Bord-a-Plouff, P. Q.; Alex. Glass, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8.; Edmond White, Montreal; Wilfred 
Wilson, St. Philippe, P. Q.; George W. Goetz, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Philias Labelle, St. Dorothee, P. Q.; Ed. C. Crevier, St. Laurent ; 
N. A. Trudel, St. Genevieve de Batiscan, P. Q.; Joseph Beau- 
dry, Montreal; G. Papineau, Montreal; Wm. Bell, Kars, Ont. ; 

Henri V. Matte, St. Laurent, P. Q. 


GRADUATES. 


The following gentlemen, having fulfilled the requirements of 
the curriculum, and passed satisfactory examinations, written and 
oral, in botany, chemistry, physiology, materia medica, anatomy, 
ubstetrics and cattle pathology, and practice of veterinary medi- 
cine and surgery, received the diploma of the Colleges: E. J. 
Carter, Montreal; Charles Ormond, Milwaukee, Wis., U, 8.; B. 
D. Pierce, Springfield, Mass.; Richard Price, Montreal; N. 
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Albert Trudel, St. Genevieve de Batiscan, P. Q.; Hilaire Basail- 
lon, St. Valentin, P. Q., and L. H. Bergeron, Bord-a-Plonff, P. Q. 
The following passed successful examinations in the English 
Class in 
Botany— Prof. J. W. Dawson, McGill University—J. A. 
Duncan, A. W. Clement, James Brodie, W. Bell, A. J. O’Con- 
nell, A. W. Mears, B. A. Pomroy, and R. T. Whittlesey, 

Physiology.—Prof. Osler, McGill University—Walter War- 
dle, A. J. Chandler, Alexander Glass, and D. Campbell. 

Chemistry — Prof. Girdwood, McGill University — A. W. 
Clement, Alexander Glass, D. Campbell, W. Wardle, C. B. Rob- 
inson, A. J. Chandler, and J. M. Skally. 

Materia Medica—Dr. James Bell—Charles Ormond, A. J. 
Chandler, W. Wardle, Alexander Glass, J. M. Skally, and C. B. 
Robinson. 

IN THE FRENCH CLASS. 


Botany—Prof. Roy, Victoria College—Cyrille Drouin, Ed. 
C. Crevier, and H. Pilon. 
Physiology—Prof. Beaudry, Victoria College—P. Labelle, P. 
Gadbois, and O. Maisoneuve. 
. Chemistry—Prof. A. Meunier, Victoria College—P. Labelle, 
P. Paquin, P. Gadbois, and O. Maisoneuve. 
Materia Medica—Dr. George Leclere—P. Labelle. 


The following prizes were awarded : 
ENGLISH OLASS. 


For best general examination, silver medal, presented by the 
Council of Agriculture; won by E. J: Carter. 

Botany—Prizes presented by Prof. J.W. Dawson. Ist, J. A. 
Duncan; 2d. A. W. Clement. 

Veterinary Medicine and Surgery—Third year, E. J. Carter, 
a miroscope, the gift of D. Morrice, Esq.; 2d year, Walter 
Wardle. 

Anatomy—Third year, E. J. Carter; 2d year, Walter War- 
dle; 1st year, A. W. Clement. 

Obstetrics and Cattle Pathology—Third year, E. J. Carter ; 
2d year, A. J. Chandler; ist year, R. T. Whittlesey. 
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Ma “Medica—Third year, C. Ormond; 2d year, Alex, 
Glass; 1st year, Jas. Brodie. 

Entozoa—Richard Price, prize siieiined by Prof. Osler. 

Physiology—W alter Wardle, prize presented for special merit 
by Prof. Osler. 

For Practical Dentistry—B. D. Pierce, prize presented by 
Wm. Bryden, V.S. 


FRENCH CLASS. 


Best general examination, silver medal; won by N. A. Tradcl. 
Pathologie et Anatomie—L. H. Bergeron, prize of books, the 
gift of L. H. Beaubien, Esq., M. P. P. 
Materia Medica—Philias Labelle. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner in connection with the College took place 
at the St. Lawrence Hall, when about sixty gentlemen were pres- 
ent.. The chair was occupied by Principal McEachran, having 
on his right Mr. Thos. White, M.P., and Mr. Leclere, the Secre- 
tary of the Council of Agriculture, and on his left Dr. Girdwood 
and Mr. Paton. The usual loyal toasts were given and duly re- 
sponded to. The toasts of the medical faculties of McGill and 
Victoria Colleges, respectively, brought responses from Drs. 
Girdwood, Ross, Buller and Beaudry, and that of the Councils 
of Arts and Agriculture from Messrs. T. White, M.P., and Le- 
clerc. A number of other toasts were proposed, and a most 
pleasant evening was spent.—/rom the Montreal Gazette. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VETERINARY TITLES. 


Rocuxstrr, N. Y., April 6, ’81. 


Pror. A. Liavrarp: 

Srr—I notice that the Reviews directed to me have V. 8. 
appended to my name. In times past I have called myself a vet- 
erinary surgeon, and have appended the initials V. 8. of these 
words to my name. I have never considered that the words vet- 
erinary surgeon were properly regarded as a title, as they merely 
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designate the name of an occupation, and the letters V. 8. are 
merely an abbreviation of them. 

Some years ago, at the suggestion of an ill-qualified graduate, 
I was asked, while on the witness stand of a cirenit court, if I did 
not know that I had no right to use the title veterinary surgeon, 
as I was not a graduate of any college. I answered that I used 
the term to designate the kind of business I was engaged in. The 
attorney insisted I had no right to use the term, as it was a title 
conferred by colleges. The judge of the court ended the dispute 
by saying, “ Every person has a right to designate the nature and 
character of his business by respectable and significant terms, and 
that. he was not obliged to designate his calling by vulgar terms 
or coarse epithets.” He said, for instance, “if a man were en- 
gaged in the calling of dentistry he had a right to call himself a 
dentist, and that he could not be compelled by any individual or 
legislative body to call himself a rotten-tooth doctor ; and so also,” 
he said, “ you cannot compel a man pursuing the veterinary prac- 
tice to adopt the vulgar epithets of horse or cow-doctor. So long,” 
he said, ‘as he does not falsely assume doctorate or other de- 
grees, he was not censurable.” 

Now, as far as I am concerned, I am not anxious to designate 
myself a veterinary surgeon. The term veterinarian suits me just 
as well, it is just-as significant, quite as dignified, and I am con- 
tent to designate my calling by it. I shall carefully avoid ap- 
pending V.8&., or veterinary surgeon, to my name hereafter, as 1 
am anxious to avoid a feeling on the part of veterinary graduates 
that I am infringing on what they deem their exclusive right. 
Therefore, in sending letters or papers to me hereafter, direct 
simply to E. Mink, and I shall feel full as much honored as to 
have you append V. S. to it, when I know you think I am not 
entitled to it, and that it is an overness of honor conferred upon 
me. I will, however, insist upon designating myself a veterin- 
arian, and would, if possible, contest the constitutionality of any 
law that might be made to prohibit it. I am led to writing thus 
after noticing that you approve of the attempted legislation in 
New Jersey in reference to veterinary surgeons. 

Now, I consider it immoral and criminal to sail under false 
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colors, but I question if the proposed legislation is needed, as I 
am of the opinion that any man falsely assuming a degree or title 
is liable under the laws relative to fraud or misdemeanors, and 
can be fined and imprisoned for such an offense. But the term 
veterinary surgeon should be regarded as a designation to which 
no man or class of men shall have exclusive right. It designates 
an occupation, and a man actually engaged in the practice of vet- 
erinary surgery has a natural right to call himself a veterinary 
surgeon. Doctorate degrees need no protection other than the 
laws relative to fraud and misdemeanors afford it. 

** Fraud,” says Chitty, “ more clearly occurs where one person 
substantially misrepresents or conceals a material fact peculiarly 
within his own knowledge, in consequence of which a delusion 
exists, or uses a desire calculated to lull the suspicions of a care- 
ful man, and induce him to forego inquiry into the matter upon 
which the other party has information, although such information 
be not exclusively within his reach.” 

So far as exclusive right of titles is concerned, it smacks a 
little too much of titles of nobility, a thing which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibits the States from conferring. 
Class legislation is a thing the masses of the American people are 
averse to unless clearly demanded by their interests. Their motto 
always has been, and I hope always will be, “ Equal and exact 
justice to all, special privileges to none.” The man who possesses 
a diploma or doctorate degree has a recommendation to the pub- 
lic that gives him all the advantages over the man who has neither 
that he is entitled to. Laws should hold and do hold both the 
graduate and non-graduate equally responsible for mal-practice. 
When it can be shown that a man is pursuing a calling for which 
he is wholly unfitted he should be legally restrained from practic- 
ing, whether graduate or non-graduate. This would be fair and 
equitable. There are other things than the lack of ten or fifteen 
months of college opportunities that unfit men for practice of 
human or veterinary medicine. Many men who are called quali- 
tied because they hold a college certificate are, in reality, totally 
unfit to practice successfully. To give such men special privileges 
by law over others who have studied hard under adverse circum- 
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stances, practised cautiously with good judgment and an aptitude 
for the profession which the graduated dunce does not possess, is 
an unfairness which right-minded men will not encourage. A law 
requiring every man to register and to state whether he is a gradu- 
ate, licentiate, certified or non-certified veterinarian, is all that is 
needed except that it might be well to compel Directories to copy 
these registries so that graduates and licentiates may be enabled 
to apprise the public of the superior consideration to which they 
are entitled by virtue of their diplomas or doctorate degrees. 

I think it would be just, however, to have a law, by which on 
complaint in legal form, that a practitioner is grossly ignorant 
and incompetent, and therefore a dangerous practitioner, that he 
might be summoned to appear before a board appointed by a 
district or county judge to examine such person, and if the charge 
is sustained, restrain him from practising until he could show that 
such disability be removed. This would not be class legislation 
but would be a protection to animals us well as owners. 

I think any State legislature would willingly enact such laws 
as I have here suggested, and I would contribute my mite towards 
procuring them. 

I notice with pleasure your announcement that the Review 
never has been and will not be allowed to become the representa- 
tive of any particular society or association of this college or of 
that school as the impression of many is that it was otherwise. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. Minx. 


AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


Dear Sir:—It has been evident for some time that there 
should appear in the columns of the Review some brief notes upon 
subjects that interest not only the veterinary profession, but also 
the community at large. Particularly is this true with reference 
to the relationship existing between veterinary science, agricul- 
ture, and commerce. Our little journal finds its way into the 
hands of many agriculturists, men who would be quick to appre- 
ciate the value of well-chosen remarks upon subjects such as the 
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feeding and care of stock, draining, and its influence in preventing 
diseases, &c., &c.; articles that would present to them in a clear, 
concise manner the principles that underlie the breeding and 
proper management of stock, as well also as the best means of 
preventing outbreaks of enzootic or epizootic diseases, 

I expect to meet with some opposition to this proposed course, 
and to be tuld that this is a veterinary and not an agricultural 
paper. 

This, in a limited sense, is true. It is a veterinary journal 
essentially. But shall we leave no room for the discussion of 
those questions that affect alike the veterinarian, the farmer, and 
the stock-raiser ? 

-I think not. An occasional contribution of the kind above 
suggested cannot detract at all from the value of the Review i» 
members of the profession, while it will very materially enhance 
its value in the eyes of the owners of the animals that come under 
our care. There is always a danger that a journal like this will 
become too exclusively “ scientific,” deal too much with abstract 
study, and thus, to a certain extent, lose its interest for the busy 
practitioner. It may be well enough for the student; it grows 
tedious to the man who is busy with every-day practice. 

What we want, and exactly what we want, is a variety. If the 
common earthworm is implicated in the spread or development of 
enzootic outbreaks of anthrax, as has been proven by close and 
careful investigations, we want to know it. If there is a special 
agent that is better than any or all others in the treatment of cer- 
tain forms of disease, we waut to know it. If there are particu- 
lar plants that cause such diseases as abortion or “ garget” in cat- 
tle, both the veterinarian and the stock-owner are interested in 
knowing what it or they are. If special forms of diseases exist 
on peculiar soils, it is the duty of the veterinarian, through his 
paper, to so instruct the owner that by a proper treatment of these 
soils such diseases may be entirely prevented, or rendered less 


frequent in their outbreaks. The extensive trade in live stock be- 


tween different parts of our own country and with foreign nations 
also, makes it imperative for the veterinarian to know the actual 


condition of that trade, its obstacles, and the best and quickest 
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way to re-establish it when necessarily interfered with. I infer 
from all this that our interests are not exclusively our own; that 
good will come out of such a plan as I have proposed; owners 
and shippers of live stock will be benefited, our own knowledge 
extended, and the Review will become more and more interesting 
and valuable. It is to be hoped that those who have the good of 
the profession and the success of Tae Amerion VETERINARY 
Review at heart, will contribute to its columns, and make it what 
in fact it should be—a journal of veterinary medicine, in one and 


all its relations. Yours, &e., 
C. B. Micuenrer. 


SUNDRIES. 


Freak or Nature.—A man in Worcester County, Md., has 
a ewe that a few weeks ago gave birth to a white lamb. They 
were both doing very well, when about two weeks afterward the 
samo ewe gave birth to a large black lamb. 


Export or Live Stocx.—The export of live animals in 1870 
was but $1,045,039, while in 1880 the total was $15,882,120, an 
increase of 1500 per cent. in ten years. 


GLanpERs IN On1o.—Many horses in Belmont County, Ohio, 


have been attacked by a disease resembling glanders, and which 
is said to be incurable and contagious. — 


Sueep Great Brrraww.—The number of sheep in Great 
Britain for 1880 shows quite a falling off, as compared with the 
last fow years—1876, 32,262,579 ; 1877, 32,220,067 ; 1878, 32,- 
571,018 ; 1879, 32,237,958 ; 1880, 30,239,620. 


Suxer 1n Texas.—According to the best information there 
are about 4,600,000 sheep in Texas. This will probably be in- 
creased twenty per cent. during the coming lambing season, 
bringing the number up to 5,000,000. Valuing them at $2.50 
each, would make the total valuation of sheep in Texas $12,250,- 
000. 
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A Dereatrep Bitt.—An attempt was recently made in the 
British House of Commons to restrict the importation of live 
cattle, owing to the prevalence of the foot and mouth disease, 
but the bill was defeated. 


Deatu or Lavy Macx.—The fast trotting mare Lady Mack, 
lately owned by W. H. Vanderbilt, Esq., of New York, died re- 
cently from fracture of the vertebral column, from struggling 
while being cast to be operated upon. 


New Boox on tue Dog.—A new edition of ‘“* Management 
and Diseases of the Dog,” by J. Woodroffe Hill, V.S., has just 
been issued by M. R. Jenkins, of New York. 


CORRECTION. 


It was by error that in our last issue Dr. J. C. Meyer was re- 
ported as having received the degree of M.D. from the Cincin- 
nati .Medical College. He graduated as Doctor of Medicine 
from the leading college in Cincinnati, known as the Ohio Medi- 
cal College. 


EXCHANGES, ETC, RECEIVED. 


Forreign.—Gazette Medicale, Recueil de Medecine Veterin- 
aire, Archives Veterinaires, Journal de Zoétechnie, Annales de 
Belgique, Revue d’ Hygiene, La Clinica Veterinaria, Veterinarian, 
Veterinary Journal, Revue fur Thierheilkunde und Thierzucht. 


Home.—National Live Stock Journal, Country Gentleman, 
Prairie Farmer, Ohio Farmer, Annals of Anatomy and Surgery, 
Medical Herald of Louisville, Practical Farmer, Boston Cultivator. 


Journars.—Daily Press Knickerbocker (Albany), Worcester 
Monthly Visitor (Worcester), Home Farm (Angusta), Journal of 
Materia Medica, The American Stockman and Farmer (Chicago), 
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Massachusetts Ploughmau (Boston), Jourval of Agriculture, 


Montreal. 


PamputEts.—Contagious Diseases of Cattle (Department of 
Agriculture), Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia (3d report), C. P. 
Lyman; Etat Sanitaire des animaux domestiques en Belgique, 
by Dr. J. M. Weherkel; Primo congresso nazionale dei Docestti 
e practici veterin ari Italiani, by Prof. Lanzilloti Buonsanti. 


CorresponpENcE.—N. H. Paaren, M.D., Chicago; R. H. 
Harrison, D.V.S., New York; M. Bunker, D.V.S., New York; 
J. E. MeNicoll, D.V.S., New York; C. H. Peabody, D.V.S., 
Rhode Island; E. Mink, New York; J.C. Myer, Jr., M.D.,V.S., 
Ohio; OC. B. Michener, D.V.S., New York. 
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